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ABSTRACT 



Data from the International Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) 
were analyzed to compare the incidence and volume of continuing education 
(CE) and training among adults in the following countries: Australia, 

Belgium, Canada, Ireland, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Poland, Switzerland, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. The following were among the key 
findings of the analysis: (1) in all 10 countries, employed adults are more 
likely than unemployed adults to participate in CE or training; (2) 
participation in job-related training is substantially higher than 
participation in education and training undertaken for personal or other 
reasons; (3) participation rates do not differ substantially by gender; (4) 
participation rates are higher among adults who already possess higher-level 
educational qualifications; (5) younger adults are more likely than their 
older counterparts to participate in CE or training; (6) individuals working 
in large firms and organizations are more likely to participate in CE; and 
(7) in all countries studied, employers were by far the most common financial 
sponsors of all training and job-related training in particular. (Appended 
are a table detailing enrollments in education and training courses by 
selected populations and a table detailing responses to the IALS by target 
populations in the 10 study countries.) (MN) 
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SUMMARY 



In recent years there has been a resurgence of interest in the importance of education and training in 
furthering the goals of economic progress, fuller employment and social integration. While a good deal is 
known about initial education prior to entry to the labour market, internationally comparable data on 
continuing education and training beyond initial education are extremely limited. 

This paper seeks to exploit the new opportunity offered by the International Adult Literacy Survey , which 
collected detailed information on participation in training in the twelve months prior to the survey, to 
compare continuing education and training of adults across countries. The main focus of the paper is on 
differences between countries in participation in education and training, the duration of courses, and 
financial sponsorship. The paper also examines cross-national similarities and differences in education and 
training by gender, age group, educational attainment, literacy levels, occupation, and the size and type of 
the organisations in which people work. 

The survey reveals substantial cross-national differences in the incidence and volume of continuing 
education and training among adults. Notwithstanding these marked differences, however, the survey also 
suggests remarkable similarities across countries in the distribution of education and training within sub- 
populations: 



• In all countries employed adults are more likely to participate in continuing education or 
training than the unemployed, who in turn have higher rates of participation than those not 
economically active. 

• The incidence of participation in job-related training is substantially higher than that in 
education and training undertaken for personal interest and other reasons. 

• There are no substantial gender differences in participation in education and training. 
However, when men participate in job-related training, they are more likely to receive 
financial sponsorship from their employers than are women. 

• Adults who already possess higher level educational qualifications are a great deal more 
likely than those with lower educational attainments to participate in education or training, 
and when they do so the duration of their training is longer. Current patterns of education and 
training are thus likely to exacerbate rather than mitigate labour market inequalities and 
processes of social exclusion. 

• Younger adults are more likely to participate in continuing education or training. The training 
undergone by younger adults is of longer duration than among older age groups, intensifying 
age-related discrepancies in education and training. 

• Those working in large firms and organisations are more likely than those working in small 
organisations to participate in continuing education or training. 
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• Finally, the new data on the funding of training collected in the IALS shows that in all 
countries employers are by far the most common financial sponsors of training - particularly 
of job-related training. Where employers do not sponsor training, for example in small firms, 
employees themselves are more likely to provide funding for their own training. 



The opinions expressed and arguments employed in this report are the responsibility of the author and do 
not necessarily represent those of the OECD. 
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ADULTS IN TRAINING: AN INTERNATIONAL COMPARISON OF CONTINUING 

EDUCATION AND TRAINING 1 



Introduction 

In recent years there has been a resurgence of interest in the importance of education and training. The 
importance of investment in skills and competencies in furthering the goals of economic progress, fuller 
employment and social integration is reflected in the recent OECD (1998) report, Human Capital 
Investment: An International Comparison which aims to clarify the current state of knowledge about 
human capital and its measurement 2 . This renewed interest in education and training can be seen as an 
expression of the changes in the occupational structure of the western labour market. Post-industrialisation 
has seen a movement from an industrial base towards a knowledge and services based industry. These 
developments have resulted in a reduced demand for non-skilled, semi-skilled and manual labour, a trend 
which was observed by Bell (1974) almost a quarter of a century ago. 

In the past, education and training were regarded as fixed assets which did not need to be supplemented 
later in life. This view of training and education has changed however, with a reconceptualisation of 
learning as a lifelong process. This alternative learning path can be understood as reflecting changes in the 
organisation and technology of production which give rise to constant demand for new skills and new 
abilities. 

While a good deal is known about initial education prior to entry to the labour market, internationally 
comparable data on continuing education and training beyond initial education are extremely limited. Up to 
now the main data sources on continuing education and training have mainly consisted of national labour 
force and other household surveys and occasional enterprise surveys, with significant cross-national 
differences in the definitions of training and the reference period in relation to which training is measured. 
In recognition of the uncertainties concerning the measurement and collection of data on post-school 
education and training data the OECD published its Manual for Better Training Statistics : Conceptual , 
Measurement and Survey Issues in 1997 in an effort to improve the availability and accuracy of 
information on training, with a particular emphasis on improving enterprise related training data. 3 



1 I would like to acknowledge the expertise and patience of Colleen Bolger and Richard Desjardins at Statistics 

Canada who extracted numerous tabulations from the International Adult Literacy Survey database at my 
request. I also wish to thank Mark Chapman at the Australian Bureau of Statistics, who provided 
additional information on the Australian data; Thomas Healy at the OECD, for his helpful comments on an 
earlier draft; Emmanuel Boudard for his careful checking of data; and Vanessa Gash for her usual 
competent and cheerful research assistance. 

2 The current study grew out of the attempt to compile internationally comparable data on work-related and other 

forms of continuing education and training in the preparation of that OECD report. 

3 In 1997 the OECD also initiated an electronic discussion group on the Internet to explore means to harmonise the 

collection of training statistics across OECD countries. 
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Hopefully such interventions will result in higher quality information on continuing education and training, 
and greater comparability of such statistics across countries, although it is likely that these initiatives will 
take some time to bear fruit. In the interim, the recent availability of information from the International 
Adult Literacy Survey (IALS) on the incidence, duration and nature of continuing adult education and 
training in 1 1 OECD countries represents a substantial step forward in the measurement of training 4 

The IALS was designed as a comparative survey of demonstrated literacy skills among adults in different 
countries. Considerable efforts were devoted to ensuring measurement conformity across the countries 
participating in the study (Murray, Kirsch, and Jenkins, 1997), with the result that the IALS offers a unique 
and potentially rich source of international comparisons on a range of indicators which have not been 
previously available on a comparable basis. The IALS background questionnaire records any participation 
in education or training during the 12 months preceding the survey. The Canadian survey asks: 

‘During the past 12 months, that is since August 1993, did you receive any training or education 
including courses, private lessons, correspondence courses, workshops, on-the-job training, 
apprenticeship training, arts, crafts, recreation courses or any other training or education?’ 

This is a very broad definition of education and training, covering a rather wider category of training types 
than in other surveys, for example the European Labour Force Survey. 

Subsequent questions identify the type of education or training, financial sponsorship, duration of training, 
and purpose of training. The latter question allows us to distinguish: (1) education or training taken for 
‘Career or job-related purposes’ - which we hereafter designate as ‘job-related training’; and (2) education 
or training taken for ‘Personal interest’ and ‘Other’ reasons. 

It should be noted that the detailed data relating to the nature and purpose of education or training, as well 
as its duration and financial sponsorship, was collected in respect of up to three courses or programmes 
taken during the previous 12 months. The distribution of the number of courses is presented by country 
for various population and training categories in Appendix Table 1. Averaging across countries, over half 
of all adults who reported having participated in some form of education or training in the previous 12 
months had taken a single course, and almost 90% had taken between 1 and 3 courses, in respect of which 
detailed data were recorded. This leaves a residual of, on average, over 1 1% of respondents who had taken 
more than three courses, although the percentage varies between 3% of adults in Poland to 22% in the 
United States. Among this residual group, the survey collected information only on the first three courses 
and we know nothing about the fourth or higher order courses. Recording details only of the first three 
courses mentioned in the interview has no impact on participation rates, but it does lead to an 
underestimation of the duration of training, since the duration of additional courses is not recorded, and 
this underestimation of duration is likely to be greatest in those countries with the highest proportion taking 
more than 3 courses. While it might be expected that respondents would first identify the three most 
significant courses, we cannot be certain of this, and it is not possible to estimate the extent of bias 
introduced to the international comparisons. 

In most countries the achieved samples amounted to between 2,000-4,500 respondents, although the 
sample size exceeded 6,700 in the United States and 8,200 in Australia (see Appendix Table 2). These 
sample sizes are relatively small for nationally representative surveys, and this necessarily limits the extent 
to which it is possible to analyse sub-groups within populations without encountering cell-sizes too small 
to infer population parameters with confidence. This caveat aside the IALS provides an invaluable source 



4 The two IALS surveys have, to date, been conducted in 12 countries. In the case of Germany, however, the 
questions relating to education and training were judged to be sufficiently different from those in the other 
countries to preclude comparability, with the result that this study presents results for only 1 1 countries. 
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